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will be the verdict in the Post War Era 


of many disadvantageous materials used 
to-day—heavy and easily corrodible metals 
we " put up with . because nothing hetter 


Yes, UNTIL 


Reynolds can release to normal Indus- 


was available until 


trial development, the highly specialised 
Hiduminium Light Alloy Products, 
designed to supplant, for very obvious 
reasons, materials that at least have estab- 
lished one claim —that of heing slight y 
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CINEMA 





REDIT for the actual invention of the cinematograph is 
difficult to apportion. It is certain that Englishmen played 

an important part. As long ago as 1860 Sir John Herschel 
published a theory of cinematography, and about 1889 a patent 
for a cinema camera and projector was applied for by W. Friese 
Greene and M. Evans. Today the cinema is our great relaxation. 
The big films afford us an escape from the realities of a world at 
war, just as the short films and newsreels present us with sharp, 
hard pictures of that world and allow us to see ourselves, our 
allies and even our enemies as we live and fight. But how many 
of us who go to “ the movies,” who watch the latest performance 
of our particular “ star,” or of our troops on some commando raid, 
realise what the cinematograph industry owes to the workers in 
many branches of science and technology, and not least to the 
chemist? No other form of entertainment owes him so heavy a 
debt. Celluloid itself, the basis of the industry, is a chemical 
achievement. This must be transparent to give clear images after 
great magnification, resilient and tough to stand great strain. 
It must be so treated that the danger from fire is reduced to a 
minimum. The hand of the chemist is traceable from the make-up 
of the actors to the lamps in the projectors. In the apparatus used 
for the sound-recording rare metals are needed : in the lenses 
of cameras and projectors optical glass of the highest quality : in 
the colour-photography, pigments of the truest and most vivid 
colour. The sets for the ballrooms and palaces of the cinema’s 
Cloudcuckoodom involve the use of large quantities of paints, 
quick-drying stucco and plasters : the costumes and draperies 
must be dyed. The tale is continued into the cinema theatre 
itself, in its decoration, its disinfection, its air-conditioning. 
When next you sit in your favourite cinema, think for a moment 
of the patient work in laboratory and factory that has enabled 
you to see the wonders of the world or the 

finest product of the cinematograph studio 

so clearly and still at so modest a price. 


No. 10 in the “ Services of an Industry’ series 
issued by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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ALLIES BRIDGE THE VOLTURNO: BRITISH TROOPS AND 
BY U.S. ENGINEERS AS THE FIFTH ARMY POURS MASSES OF MEN 


Our picture, radioed from Algiers, shows a scene typical of many on the banks of the 
Volturno River after the initial crossing. Bridges rapidly constructed by Allied engineers 
have carried masses of men and material of the Fifth Army to the northern bank of the 
river, from which the Germans have been steadily forced back, contesting every yard of 
the ground and fighting continuous rearguard actions. The crossing of the swollen 


TRANSPORT. CROSSING A PONTOON BRIDGE BUILT 
AND MATERIAL OVER THE RIVER. 


Volturno was no easy task. A “ spoiling attack launched by the enemy when we were 
still on the south bank had to be met, broken, and our positions re-established before our 
own assault could be launched. It was on October 14 that the Fifth Army established 
the first bridgeheads east and west of Capua, and flung tanks and armour on to the north 
bank, where the succeeding battle involved some of the fiercest fighting yet seen in Italy 
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DWARD III. OF ENGLAND was once a great 
name with which to conjure, and that of his son, 
the Black Prince, a still greater. But few could have 
supposed that either would have had any effect on 
the course of the present war. 
The fruits of the victory of 
Crécy were all gathered, one 
would have thought, before 
1939. Yet one of them—the 
alliance with Portugal—was still 
tripe more than five centuries 
after its planter’s death. It 
obviously gave Mr. Churchill— 
that great historian and maker of 
history—peculiar pleasure to re- 
mind the House of Commons of 
the fact. After more than five and 
a half centuries the alliance still 
held. It had even survived 1940. 
One great daily newspaper, 
with a curious capacity for for- 
getfulness, saw fit to rebuke 
Portugal for not having 
honoured the age-long pact 
sooner. The use of the Azores, 
it argued, should have been 
conceded to us in 1940, when 
it was most needed: to-day 
their lease, according to this 
argument, was like Lord 
Chesterfield’s belated letter of 
patronage to Dr. Johnson. But 
this contention reveals a curious 
capacity for ignoring essental 
facts. What conceivable service 
could Portugal have rendered 
this country in 1940 other 
than by remaining, if it were 
humanly possible, out of the war? No concession to 
England in the Atlantic islands or elsewhere could 
possibly have made up for the supreme disability to 
this country of a German occupation of the Iberian 
Peninsula. To have the Luftwaffe established on 
Portuguese and Spanish aerodromes and the U-boats 
havened in Ferrol, Oporto, Lisbon, Lagos, Cadiz and 
Cartagena would have placed a strain on our hard- 
pressed Navy and Merchant Marine that would have 
dislocated our entire system of supply and inter- 
imperial communication. The loss to the enemy of 
Norway was bad enough; that of France and the 
Low Countries still worse. But the occupation of the 
Iberian Atlantic and Mediterranean littoral in either 
1940 or 1941 might well have proved the final straw 
to break the camel’s back. 

Let us face facts squarely. Nothing we could have 
done in the early years of the war could have saved 
Portugal and Spain from German invasion and 
occupation. In 1914 Portugal entered the war on our 
side a few days after the outbreak of hostilities. We 
have cause to thank Providence that she did not do so 
in 1939. In 1914 the French Army stood between 
Portugal and German invasion. It still, with British 
aid, did so in 1918. But in 1939 the French Army, 
as the rulers of Portugal apparently guessed, was 
temporarily a thing of straw. And the British Army, 
through our usual peacetime neglect, was then 
numerically insignificant; it could no more defend 
Portugal by itself than the Portuguese Army. When 
France broke it could not even defend the Channel 
ports. Unsupported by any permanent system of 
national service, it was hopelessly outnumbered by 
the Gerrhan hordes. That is why—or partly why 
Holland and Belgium, Norway and France, Greece 
and Jugoslavia are suffering the tortures of hell to-day. 
When we blame small European nations for not openly 
standing up to aggression, or for standing up to it too 
late, it is as well that we should remind ourselves of 
this uncomfortable fact. Our refusal as a democratic 
people in time of peace to put ourselves to the dis- 
comfort and inconvenience of military training and 
armament-making left the lesser States of Europe at 
the mercy of the Nazi aggressor. Many of our idealistic 
publicists bitterly reproach Neville Chamberlain's 
Government for not defending Czechoslovakia in 1938. 
But they ought in justice and logic to rebuke them- 
selves for helping, by their pseudo-pacifist political 
philosophy, to make it impossible for this country 
to give the slightest effective military aid, not only to 








ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Czechoslovakia, but to nations far easier for a great 


Sea Power to succour. Easier, that is, if that Sea 
Power had possessed a substantial army. Which is, 
unfortunately, what Britain never does possess till 
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REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM 
“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”’ OF OCTOBER 28, 1843. 
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The truth is that both Spain and Portugal are 
closely linked to England and depend in a large measure 
on England’s strength. They cannot act with natural 
independence when England is weak. They lie, 
geographically, across England’s 
lifeline to the south and east, 
which they all but cut in half. 
Between them, with their 
colonial and domestic islands, 
they hold the keys to the South 
Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
Yet, so long as England com- 
mands the seas, they are joint 
trustees with her of those vital 
keys, and are dependent for 
their trade and littoral security 
on her friendship and_ good will. 
They cannot, save at their 
peril, quarrel with her. Nor can 
England quarrel with them save 
at grave risk to her essential 
sea communications. 

Yet to this natural alliance 
there is a rider. Spain and 
Portugal, ‘together all but an 
island, possess through the 
former a land frontier. Against 
the open hostility of a major 
military power holding that 
frontier they can do little or 
nothing, unless. England can_ 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA’S VISIT TO CAMBRIDGE : 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


“The front quadratigle of the college, where her Majesty’s apartments are located, was occupied at an early 

hour by the students of the college and other members of the university. . . . 

the shout of welcome which greeted her Majesty on entering within the walls of this ancient college, the students like German 
keeping up an unbroken and vigorous cheer until her Majesty reached the lodge.” £ 
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TERRA-COTTA WINDOWS FROM AKBER’S PALACE AT 
AGRA SOLD AT THE EAST INDIA DOCKS IN 1843. 


“ The sale took place on the 10th inst., and was chiefly attended 
by those indefatigable and enthusiastic lovers of the fine arts 
who dwell in the neighbourhood of Wardour Street. The 
prices obtained for the various cases of inlaid marbles ranged 
from £5 and £6 to £12 and £14. The windows (which were of 
red terra-cotta, and others of red stone from the quarries of 
Futtehpore), beautifully moulded and carved in an infinity of 
patterns, sold from 12s. to 35s. and 40s. a case, each containing 
one large, or two small windows."’ It ms strange to think 
of the palace of the greatest of all Mogul rulers being packed up in 
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THE ARRIVAL IN THE GREAT QUADRANGLE, 


Loud, long, and vehement was 


ed 





cases and sold many thousands of miles from its original site. 
she has been at war for at least two years. In the 
interim, if France cannot do her military business for 
her, all the lesser nations that depend on liberty- 
loving Britain's strength are defenceless. Including, 
of course, her little ally, Portugal. 





succour them. With inferiority 
of population and few industrial 
resources, they are helpless 
against a great land power 
Even against 
Napoleon, when the dispro- 
portion in comparative popula- 
tion was less and in armament-making capacity in- 
finitely less, they could make no headway without 
England's aid. There cannot be any doubt that, so long 
as England was weak, Hitler, with or without Spanish 
and Portuguese connivance, could have marched 
from the Pyrenees to the Pillars of Hercules in a few 
weeks, or even days. In 1941 he did not do so because 
he preferred—most unwisely—to travel towards 
Moscow and Leningrad. Why he did not invade the 
Iberian Peninsula in 1940 will probably always remain 
one of the major mysteries of history. Possibly it 
was because the rulers of Spain and Portugal, being 
dictators, appeared to share, for what it was worth, 
a common ideology with Hitler. It is obvious that 
he ought to have ordered Spain and - Portugal to 
declare war on England or, in default, march in and 
occupy them. 

Had he done so, we should certainly not be in the 
happy position we are in to-day, and might very likely 
have suffered defeat. For in 1940 nothing could have 
stopped Hitler, with his overwhelming superiority 
in the air, from pouring through Spain into North 
Africa. With the whole littoral of Southern Spain 
and Portugal in his possession, our hard-pressed 
Mediterranean Fleet, then almost without aircraft- 
carriers, could not possibly have remained in the 
perilous narrow waters between Andalusia and 
Morocco. Even had we possessed aerodromes in the 
latter country—which then we most decidedly did not 
—for our Air Force to operate from, we could not have 
‘sent a sufficient number of our all too few fighters to 
maintain air cover over the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the adjoining waters. To have done so would have 
jeopardised the Battle of Britain. We should have 
had to see North Africa, like France, the Low Countries 
and Norway, go by default. And with North Africa 
in Axis hands and a continuous and uninterrupted 
passage of Axis men and supplies across the Western 
Mediterranean, the further defence of Africa and the 
Nile Valley would have been fatally compromised. 
Rommel would have had no need to depend on the 
precarious and dangerous sea-route past Malta to 
reinforce and equip his armies; the Luftwaffe could 
have cut our sea-route to Egypt from Dakar. Hitler's 
dream—a solid Axis bloc from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic and from the North Cape to the Cape of Good 
Hope—might well have become a reality. Now 
that we are strong it seems only just that we should 
remember that Portugal and Spain preserved their 
neutrality to our advantage. 
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RECENT HEAVY RAINS IN ITALY ADD TO THE DIFFICULTIES OF ALLIED INVADING FORCES: 
A GUN IS PULLED THROUGH DEEP MUD AND SLUSH TOWARDS THE FRONT LINE. 


ent, 


TROUBLE ON THE WAY UP: A VEHICLE, TOWING A GUN, SIDE-SLIPS INTO DEEP, 
MUDDY WATER IN THE LITERNO AREA. 


These pictures were taken during the Allied advance towards the Volturno River, in 
the Literno area, and show how the recent heavy rains in Italy are adding to the 
difficulties of our invading forces. Mud apparently covers all secondary roads and 
paths; deep, sticky mud, through which the infantry, and all types of vehicles, have 
to plough on their way up to the front line. Rain, and the resulting condition of 
the ground, always occasions a certain delay in the advance of a modern army, and 
perhaps the greatest example of this, is in Russia, where, at the beginning of each 
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REMINISCENT OF FLANDERS MUD: HEAVY GOING IN ITALY. 












SLIMY, SLIPPERY MUD FOR THE: FOOT-SLOGGER IN ITALY: AN EXAMPLE 
OF THE HEAVY GOING WITH WHICH OUR TROOPS HAVE TO CONTEND. 





REMINISCENT OF PICTURES TAKEN IN RUSSIA DURING THE RAINY SEASON: A GUN STICKS 


IN THE DEEP MUD FOLLOWING RECENT HEAVY DOWNPOURS IN ITALY. 


many roads are quite impassable owing to the mud and deep 
from the difficulties met with’ by vehicles ploughing through 
that sticky substance, mud makes very heavy and slow going for the infantry ; 
a tiring process as well, when burdened with full pack. Despite these rather minor 
troubles, and against strong enemy resistance, the Fifth and Eighth Armies are 
making good progress in Italy and the enemy is being driven remorselessly northwards 
after failing to hold the Volturno line. 


winter and spring, 
water-holes. Apart 
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NAPLES HARBOUR, WITH ITS RUINED INSTALLATIONS — AGAIN IN_ USE. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE WATERFRONT AT NAPLES. APART FROM THE PRECISION BOMBING OF THE ALLIES, ALL ALONG THE MAGNIFICENT HARBOUR, SQUADS 


OF GERMAN DEMOLITION EXPERTS WERE SCIENTIFICALLY SMASHING EVERY INSTALLATION BEFORE THEIR RETREAT, HOPING 


. 


PART OF THE HARBOUR INSTALLATIONS IN A STATE OF RUIN, WITH SUNKEN SHIPS IN THE VICINITY. IN THE DOCKS TO THE LEFT ALMOST 
WAS BLOCKED. HOWEVER, ALLIED REPAIR GANGS SET TO WORK IMMEDIATELY AFTER NAPLES WAS OCCUPIED. 


Berlin boasted, a day or two before Kesselring's forces evacuated Naples, that the city 
and harbour had lost their importance. Not speaking of their own demolitions, the 
Germans said that British and American bombing had already made it impossible to 
consider Naples worth while from either a military or maritime standpoint. The third 


TO RENDER THE PORT USELESS. 


EVERY SHIPPING BERTH 


largest city in Italy is not needed as a military centre, since the Allies are advancing, 
not retreating, but as a maritime base. Allied repair gangs set to work as they did at 


Bizerta, and within a few days had made the harbour fully workable. Then entered 
the first large Allied convoy. 
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NAPLES HARBOUR: A BIG ALLIED CONVOY BRINGS SUPPLIES AND TROOPS. 


ag 


AN ALLIED CONVOY STEAMS INTO NAPLES HARBOUR A FEW DAYS AFTER ITS CAPTURE: THE DOCKS HAD BEEN RENDERED PRACTICALLY USELESS BY BOMBS AND ENEMY 
DEMOLITIONS, BUT CLEARANCE GANGS REMOVED DEBRIS, AND NAPLES HARBOUR IS NOW THE SUPPLY BASE OF THE ALLIES. 
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REINFORCEMENTS ARRIVE IN NAPLES (SEE JETTY IN BACKGROUND). WHILE GREAT DAMAGE WAS DONE IN THE DOCK AREA, IT WAS NOT SO COMPLETE AS THE GERMANS 
BOASTED. A BARGE IN THE FOREGROUND LIES DERELICT, BUT THE BIG WHITE BUILDING ON THE WATERFRONT HAS ESCAPED. 


The restoration of Naples Harbour to its former importance is no impossibility, but Naples but on Spezia, which would have given us control of Northern Italy and cut 
of more interest to the United Nations is that it is working satisfactorily as a supply off the Germans in the south. The plan was betrayed to the enemy by Marshal 
base for the Fifth, Army, now advancing towards Rome. If the report published in Cavallero, former Italian Chief of Staff, and compelled General Eisenhower to change 
the Swiss journal }' Dovere" is true, the Allied plan of campaign was not to base on his entire plan of campaign. Cavallero has since committed suicide. 
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“ORDEAL BY BATTLE”: 
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By CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN: SQUIRE. 
N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


Peake ma CYRIL FALLS,- as sound a military 
critic as this war has thrown up in England, 
has produced a little manual of the military art, with 
a solid historical basis. The title (which, unfortunately, 
was also the title of a famous book by F. S. Oliver 
during the last war) hardly gives an idea of its contents 
or its scope; it smacks more of emotional rallying. 
As a complement to the title, I had better give a list 
of the chapter-headings. They are: ‘‘Stone Axe to 


Total War,’’ ‘‘Some Principles of War,’’ “‘ Some 
Elements of War,’’ ‘“‘ High Policy in War,’’ “ The 
Realm of Strategy,’’ ‘“‘ Tactics of Offence,’”’ “‘ Tactics 
of Defence,’’ “ Logistics,” ‘‘ War at Sea,’” ‘‘ War in 


the Air ’’ and “‘ Leadership of the Nation in War.” 

How good the book is I know because of the 
number of pages I have dog’s- 
eared : not a chapter but I have 
turned down several corners of 
its pages as signal of agreement 
or appreciation of or tribute to 
points acutely made. No sphere 
is overlooked, whether in or 
behind the lines, and there is a 
pervading awareness of the 
moral and political issues. There 
is also, in this latter regard, 
detachment. ‘‘ If the Emperor 
William,”’ says Captain Falls, 
‘“had been a Stronger and a 
steadier man, it would: haye 
been to Germany’s advantage a 
generation ago. Hitler alone has 
contrived to combine the godlike 
attributes—hard to believe as 
this may be to non-Germans, 
who see in him a comic figure— 
with the qualities of an un- 
scrupulous diplomatist, a bold 
gambler, and a quick psycho- 
logist.’”” And, switching the 
searchlight: ‘‘ Unity may be no 
more difficult to ensure in a 
democracy than in an autocracy, 
but it is subject to more 
immediate threats. The outrage 
of Pearl Harbour unified the 
United States to an extent which 
would previously have appeared 
incredible, but it did not prevent 
the business cartel on the one 
hand and the trade union on 
the other, from jostling for 
position. The .case of Great 
Britain is peculiar because it is 
the one country in which the 
political right wing—with the 
exception of a small and 
frivolous, though politically 
dangerous, minority which flirted 
with Fascism—has in modern 
times always subordinated party 
to patriotism. In war, therefore, 
a Conservative party ceases to 
exist as such. But while the 
leaders of the left wing and 
most of the responsible rank 
and file are equally scrupulous, 
another section, particularly 
vocal in the Press, takes no 
shame in exploiting the turmoil 
of war, and, indeed, the very 
patriotism of its political 
opponents, to further the ideas 
which find favour with it, and 
push forward the measures 
which it desires to see adopted.”’ 
That is, and will be, one of the 
troubles. 

Captain Falls is almost over-modest about the 
claims of his book; it is small, it has been written 
in the spare and interrupted hours of a military 
journalist ; and its author is acutely aware of the 
leisure, powers, experience and range of some of his 
predecessors, notably Clausewitz, the cool Machiavelli 
of the military art. His modesty is agreeable, but the 
reader need not accept his book at his own valuation ; 
he has compressed into less than 200 pages as much 
knowledge, sense and width of observation as could 
conceivably be expected. In one or two places only, 
a certain expansion at the cost of a few pages might 
have been welcome, and the few pages might have 





** Ordeal by Battle.’ By Captain Cyril Falls, (Methuen; 6s.) 


been gained by truncation of accounts, however 
intrinsically interesting, of old campaigns. 

For one thing, I think that the eighteen pages on 
‘*‘ War in the Air’’ are inadequate and do not fully 
exhibit either a realisation of what the air has meant 
in this war or what it may mean later. I remember, 
some. years ago, Major-General Fuller describing the 
aeroplane as (I quote from memory) “ an inaccurate 
long-range gun.”” So, doubtless, a single aeroplane 
flying high is; but a thousand bombers going for a 
ball-bearings factory (and there are not many of those) 
do not answer the description. The name of Major 
de Seversky does not appear in this book or in its 
index. But his account of the dominance of aircraft 


in this war seems to me to be indisputable, and his 





AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT SHELL-BURST AT THE EXACT MOMENT OF ITS EXPLOSION THREE MILES UP: 

BY THE CAMERA. MOUNTED IN AN R.A.F. 
This—one of the most extraordinary night air-war photographs yet taken—was recorded by the camera mounted in an 
R.A.F. bomber during one of the 
is impossible, and many might be the guesses hazarded, but to the 
easy. He tells us that the broad, brilliant streak (top, left) is caused 
this bizarre composition is due to incandescent fragments, hurled from the burst at enormous speed. 


BOMBER DURING 


overwhelming attacks on Hamburg last July. 
agg ng sso inte 
y the bursting o 


a phenomenon being caught by the camera must millions to one. 


prophecies as to the further development of enormous 
long-range bombers extremely likely. I dare say that 
if Captain Falls consulted designers and manufacturers 
they might tell him (probably they have told him) 
of great technical difficulties which stand in the way 
of Seversky’s dream—or nightmare. But I can 
remember the time when persons of weight and 
standing, blind to the flight of great lammergeiers, 
eagles, herons and herring-gulls, demonstrated most 
conclusively that a heavier-than-air machine simply 
couldn’t fly—the present horse-power of the internal- 
combustion engine not having been foreseen. © And 
I cannot suppose that the brains of the world—mostly 
how so misdirected because wicked people make it 
necessary for decent people to follow in their footsteps, 


A NIGHT ATTACK ON HAMBURG. 


To the layman, 
retation expert the explanation is 
the shell, whilst the remainder of 
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or air - steps— 


will not solve 
the difficulties 
of control in- 
herent in the 
navigation of 
colossal aero- 
planes. 
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And, for an- 
other thing, I 
think that the 
parachute 
weapon is rather 
underrated. 
Captain: Falls 


CAPTAIN CYRIL FALLS, AUTHOR OF 
“ORDEAL BY BATTLE,’’ THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Captain Falls, Military Correspondent of 
“The Times” and weekly contributor of 
the article on military matters to ‘“ The 
Illustrated London News,” served in the 
last war with the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers and on the General Staff. From 
1923-39 he was employed in the Historical 
Section (Military Branch) of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defence. Captain Falls 
has a long list of both official and unofficial 
publications to his credit. 


surveys the use of parachute 
troops to date, but he tends 
to think rather about what has 
been done with them than 
about what might have been 
done with them. We had a small 
example of it (we are talking 
about Total War, and not about 
the manceuvres of Marlborough 
or Turenne) when a few British 
parachutists landed in Southern 
Italy, blew up an aqueduct or 
two, and then _ surrendered. 
That was in a sparsely populated 
district. Suppose not a few, 
but a few thousand, had landed 
on the outer perimeter of London 
about the time when the Home 
Guard were founded = and 
watched the skies from hill-tops, 
with the man who had a shot- 
gun the admiration and envy 
of all his colleagues ? Here was 
a population of about 10,000,000, 
all densely congregated in a 
small area, and depending for 
their daily existence on a net- 
work of roads, railways and 
canals. Signal-boxes, bridges, 
embankments, pipes: all could 
have been gone for, and, to say 
the least, it would have been 
very inconvenient. Why the 
deuce (standing on such a Kill- 
top at the time, one wondered) 
they didn’t do it is a mystery. 
Why the deuce they didn’t do 
other things in 1914 and 1940 
is a mystery; we can only. 
reflect that “‘the wicked hath 
fallen into the pit which he 
digged for others.’” From a 
purely traditional military point 
of view, it is doubtless true that 
the main use of parachutists 
is to help in a “ leap-frog”’ 
advance ; but if (and the Devil 
and the Germans have set the 
tune in our time) the torture 
and extermination of civil 
populations is regarded as part 
of the noble military art (‘‘ War 
is War”’ is the old, all-covering 
German phrase, which used to 
horrify civilised men), the para- 
chutists still have dangerous 
functions, especially if they 
have a Dervish fanaticism and don’t mind dying, 
or their rulers have a _ pagan bestiality and 
don't mind threatening them and their relations 
with unspeakable torments if they don’t take the 
job on. 

I doubt if we have seen the end of new horrors yet ; 
for all the durability, so ably demonstrated by Captain 
Falls, of the main principles and elements of warfare. 
And one of the horrors is that, however reluctantly 
and with whatever reservations (e.g., we don't sink 
hospital ships or butcher whole populations), the 
decent party is always compelled, for sheer self- 
preservation’s sake, to imitate the vile party. As poor 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain said at the outbreak: ‘‘ We 
are fighting against evil things.”’ 
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The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have 
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THE BATTLE OF THE VOLTURNO RIVER: A WRECKED BRIDGE GUARDED. 
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A FANTASTIC BATTLE, WHERE THE FIFTH ARMY SWAM ACROSS THE SWIFT STREAM TO SURPRISE THE ENEMY. 


The Battle of the Volturno, one of the most bitterly fought of the war, took 
place on October 13-14, and after thirty hours, General Clark’s Fifth Army was 
victorious, with the enemy streaming back in retreat towards the hills north of 
the Volturno plain. He had destroyed all the bridges and in the battle for the 
river our men wrapped their revolvers in oilskins and, slipping into the cold and 
swollen stream, swam for 100 yards to the opposite bank to carry out their 


reconnaissance in the dark. On the face of it, the Germans enjoyed an ideal 
position. The banks of the river are steep and slippery, the current is strong, 
and the enemy had heavy artillery along the north bank of the river, with mortars 
and heavy guns mounted along the many dykes behind. Our picture shows one 
of the wrecked bridges, with two men of the 7th Queen's in position. Other pictures 
of this battle are on pages 484-435. 
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THE SAVAGE AMPHIBIOUS BATTLE OF THE 
FOUGHT IN MAIN STREAM AND 
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THE CROSSING OF THE VOLTURNO: AN ASSAULT BOAT FROM THE NORTHERN BANK 
CROSSES IN THE EARLY DAWN FOR AMMUNITION AND SUPPLIES. 
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CAMERAMEN IN THE VAN OF THE ADVANCE, CROSS THE SWOLLEN RIVER: 
A DEMOLISHED BRIDGE JUTS OUT FROM THE NORTH BANK. 
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AS BRIDGEHEADS WERE OBTAINED ON THE NORTH BANK, PONTOON BRIDGES WERE QUICKLY LAID ACROSS THE ¢t 


STREAM AND TANKS EFFECTED THEIR CROSSING. BRITISH TANKS SOON PENETRATED THE GERMAN DEFENCES. F 
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BRITISH TANKS MASSING ON THE SOUTH BANK, AWAITING } THEIR 
CRACKED UNDER THE THREAT OF ENCIRCLEMENT AS BR 
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“GRANDSTAND” VIEW OF THE EIGHTH ARMY, COLLABORATING WITH THE FIFTH. 
ITALIANS AT CANOSA WATCH THE ADVANCE FROM A HEIGHT. 


A MORTAR CREW IN ACTION AMONG THE RUINS OF GRAZZANISA, SOUTH OF THE , A 
( VOLTURNO, DURING THE ATTACK ON GERMAN POSITIONS. | 
Se 
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The Battle of the Volturno River—the first big river battle of the war—took addition. The enemy had laid mines on the beach at Castello Volturno, while 
place amidst marshes and dykes, with the Volturno the main obstacle to the Fifth they had powerful guns and mortars everywhere. At dawn on October 13 the 
Army, under General Mark Clark. The river itself was swollen with the waters attack went in. The main attack was on the coast and most sanguinary fighting 
of heavy rains, and on the northern bank are a series of dykes about 10 ft. wide raged up and down the river. British landing craft, full of tanks, put out to sea 
and with about 5 ft. of water, every one being a tank obstacle, with canals in and cleverly navigated round the river's mouth, scraped the sand-bars and landed 





VOLTURNO RIVER—WHERE ASSAULT BOATS 
MEN SWAM TO THE ATTACK. 
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“ MACHINE-GUNNERS CARRYING FOOD-CONTAINERS ACROSS THE RIVER IN A COLLAPSIBLE 
es BOAT. THE SWOLLEN STREAM’S CONDITION, DUE TO STORMS, IS EVIDENT. 
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DURING THE HOURS OF DARKNESS ON OCTOBER 14, FIFTH ARMY MEN--GOT- ACROSS 
BY ASSAULT BOATS. MANY SWAM THE DISTANCE IN FULL EQUIPMENT. 
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BRITISH ENGINEERS CROSSING THE RIVER NEAR CASTELLO VOLTURNO IN A SHORE-LANDING DECK CRAFT WHICH 
THEY BUILT. THEY USED IT TO SHIFT TROOPS, CARRIERS, SUPPLIES AND AMMUNITION ACROSS. 
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THEIR ORDERS TO CROSS, NEAR THE COAST. THE GERMANS 
AS BRITISH AND AMERICAN TANKS ADVANCED. 
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IN THE GROUNDS OF KING VICTOR EMMANUEL'S PALACE AT CASERTA, JUST SOUTH 5 A ROYAL SIGNALS LINESMAN AT WORK: A PICTURE TAKEN AT DAWN WHILST ARMY ( 

CP THE VOLEUENO: A TIEN ABE. Repens CoN HH Teun. ® SIGNALLERS WERE LAYING LINES IN AN ITALIAN TOWN, } 
on the northern shore. The infantry swam, waded, and paddled their journey the enemy was worsted, we established first one bridgehead, then several, and 
across in the face of furious German fire, and in some cases four petrol tins lashed after a thirty-hours battle in mud, water, and sand the Germans beat a hasty 
to a wooden ramp got the lads across. It was a fantastic battle, with men retreat. A leapfrog landing from the sea, under cover of naval guns, taking the 
swimming into the assault, boats and dinghies fighting in mid-stream, tanks enemy in the rear, completed his defeat as this attack on his flank threatened 
scraping over the sand-bars to the shore, and wetness everywhere. Nevertheless, all his advance forces. 
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T is remarkable how little straining after 

sensation there is to be noted in the 
reports and comment upon the campaign 
which are now coming from Moscow. Not 
long ago a friend remarked to me, without 
conscious cynicism, that the Russians would 
be sure to make the most of their successes 
in view of the conference. In fact, however, 
it is the Germans who are at present pro- 
viding the high-lights. It is from German 
sources that the most sensational reports and speculations 
are now proceeding. The plight of the German armies 
in Southern Russia is being depicted in heavier lines by 
German draughtsmen than by Russian, and this is par- 
ticularly apparent if we bear in mind that most of the 
comment which comes from neutral countries has its 
origin in Berlin and is allowed to go forth to the world 
when it could conceivably have been stifled. Is there 
any reverse propaganda here? Do the Germans think 
that insistence upon the extent of Russian victories will 
emphasise for the rest of Europe the extent of the “ Bol- 
shevist peril”? Are German difficulties and dangers 
expected to arouse sympathy? Is it hoped that they will 
brace the satellites? This is not probable. 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR 
THE MOSCOW CONFERENCE. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


least a formal agreement, and it is important for the 
future of Europe, and indeed the world at large, that 
this agreement should be cordial and without reservations. 
It is probably as weli that these matters should be outside 
the scope of the present conference. 

On the political side there are, however, problems 
important enough. In the past Russia has not concealed 
her dislike of certain aspects of Anglo-American policy. 
There was, for example, the episode of the late Admiral 
Darlan, regarding which her anxieties were shared by 
many people, including some of the most sober and poli- 
tically conservative, in this country and the United 
States. It is also well known that in the case of militant 
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headed respectively by Mr. Eden and Mr. 
Cordell Hull. But the two Foreign Ministers 
are accompanied by senior military officers, 
while on the Russian side Marshal Voroshilov 
and an officer of the General Staff are mem- 
bers of the delegation. The Russian Press and 
those British and American correspondents in 
Russia who reflect Russian views—and the 
Russians are remarkably successful in making 
most of these men see affairs with their eyes— 
have made it clear that the question in which they are most 
interested is that of increasing the weight of the British 
and American operations against Germany. To the 
Russians the first need is to bring the end of the war closer, 
and this is a sound point of view, because the longer the 
war drags on, the worse will be its aftermath. It cannot 
be doubted that the “ second front,’’ which has now been 
generally assumed to mean invasion of France and that 
alone, has taken an important place at the conference. 
The Russians have pointed out that Italy is not a country 
suitable to the deployment of great forces, and that it is 
unlikely to absorb a large proportion of the German Army. 
They demand something more, and certainly their achieve- 
ments have entitled them to do so. 
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however much Hitler’s attention may be 
focussed upon the unfavourable military 
situation in Russia, in the Mediterranean and 
in the realm of strategic bombing, he finds 


THE PLIGHT 


OF VON MANSTEIN’S ARMY IN SOUTHERN RUSSIA: 


AND THE ADVANCE FROM MELITOPOL. 


A MAP SHOWING 
THE SALIENT FROM KREMENCHUG TO KRIVOI ROG, THE ISOLATION OF DNEPROPETROVSK 


has been in the past one of the greatest 
handicaps to true co-operation, and in this 
country it is not confined to unofficial circles. 

On this occasion the Russians will 








assuredly be informed by Mr. Cordell Hull 
and Mr. Eden that the necessary preliminary 
to what General Smuts called “ the grand 
assault’ is the transportation of further 
American forees to the European theatre of 
war. The British forces not at present directly 
engaged in the struggle do not suffice for this 
“ grand assault.” With the American forces 


time to consider the relations between the On October 24 along the whole 350-mile front from the bie Re the Sea of Azov, the Germans 
Allies who are ranged against him. He hopes were being hurled back and seemingly unable to meet the Army forces thrusting forward 
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gained a victory as far-reaching as any 


of his most outstanding past successes in the field. 
He must know that there is no party in this country 
hostile to Russia, though there are sections who have 
on occasion felt impatience with her; but he also sees 





M. MOLOTOV, SOVIET COMMISSAR FOR FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


MR. CORDELL HULL, THE U.S. SECRETARY OF STATE, ON HIS ARRIVAL 
(BY RADIO.) lives. 


AT MOSCOW FOR THE THREE-POWER CONFERENCE. 


in the American Press that there are sections whose 
criticism comes close to hostility. 

The three-Power conference in Moscow will not, it is 
stated, concern itself with the question of frontiers, one 
of the thorniest which exists. That is to say, the frontier 
in Poland which the Russians held when they were attacked 
by Germany will not come under discussion any more than 
the question of the Baltic States. That certainly rules 
out possibilities of misunderstanding, but it must be 
admitted that it only postpones a subject which might 
give rise to misunderstanding later on. The people of 
this country have formed no final judgment on the matter. 
Most of them believe that the old Polish frontier was 
indefensible, though that would not bind them to approval 
of the Russo-German line of demarcation. As regards 
the Baltic States, opinion is vague, and there are indeed 
only a handful of specialists who know much about them. 
As for the south-west frontier, we have not the slightest 
concern with that, and whether it follows the Dniester 
or the Prut is indifferent to us. But all frontiers created 
by the war will have eventually to be the subject of at 





Yugoslavia the Russians have not seen eye to eye with us 
about General Mihailovich and Tito. Yet these are only 
what may be called peaks in the political plain, which 
have caught the public eye. The plain itself con- 
tains a number of 
small problems which, in 
sum, are beginning to 
assume importance and 
which are destined for 
even greater significance 
in the near future. 
Political warfare must 
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MEETING 


work hand in hand with military warfare, and the 
former has two sides. There is, first of all, the policy to 
be followed as regards the enemy, and secondly, that 
suitable for the countries under his sway. Somewhere 
between them comes the attitude to the States which 
have not taken the plunge, but have gone in only up to 
their knees. Bulgaria is the outstanding representative 
of this class, but Finland might perhaps be included in it. 
Then there is provision to be made for further collapses 
among the satellites. It may not be easy to see how 
any of them can be immediately struck down as Italy was, 
but Rumania is not far from the danger-zone, and in any 
case it is well to be prepared with a common policy, which 
we do not appear to have been when Italy collapsed. It 
is, however, notable, that when negotiations on the subject 
of Italy were put in train, harmony was established and 
has resulted in a commen policy. This is a good augury, 
and there is no reason why the conference should not 
be able to provide it in advance for other cases. 

The conference is not mainly military, as is shown by 
the fact that the British and American delegations are 


THE ARRIVAL OF MR. EDEN AT MOSCOW ON OCTOBER 18: 
FRIEND OF M. MOLOTOV, HE WAS GREETED WITH A WARM SMBMLE AND HEARTY 


in the European theatre which are in the same situation 
they may suffice for a considerable extension of the cam- 
paign now in hand. They might be able to obtain a 
footing in the Balkans or even in France, but they could 





BY NOW AN OLD 


HANDSHAKE. (BY RADIO.) 


hardly push the attack decisively home unless the German 
spirit cracked more quickly than is expected. Whether 
or not we have wasted our substance is a side issue; I 
believe we have been extravagant in man-power and 
should have more to show for it now, but our lavishness 
has certain advantages as the strain upon the whole 
national machine increases. The point to bear in mind 
is that we can no longer hope to make any general increase 
in our fighting forces, or, for that matter, in our labour 
forces. We need further American aid in this theatre, 
and that involves the whole vast subject of transportation. 

It is something of a feat to transport an American division 
across the Atlantic, but it is an even harder task to keep 
it supplied throughout a long campaign. That problem 
has got to be mastered if the thrust is to be driven home. 

I see many methods by which the thrust may be assisted, 

but none by which it can be replaced... I am confident 
that it can be delivered, though I have little idea how 
long it will take. We have got to take risks in order to 
derive the greatest benefit from: the Russian victories, but 
we have also to keep those risks within reasonable limits. 
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THE SLOW ADVANCE IN ITALY: GENERAL ALEXANDER’S CANDID EXPLANATION. 


Drawn By our Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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“ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME-—BUT ALL THE ROADS ARE MINED,”” SAYS GENERAL ALEXANDER: A CONTOUR MAP SHOWING 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF TERRAIN AS THE FIFTH AND EIGHTH ARMIES ADVANCE ON ROME. 


General Montgomery's Eighth Army gained a useful bridgehead across the Trigno penetration. In a frank talk with Press representatives at his headquarters he told 


River on October 24. This advance took our troops within a few miles of an im- 
portant enemy lateral link—the Istonio-Isernia motor road. Along the upper reaches 
of the Volturno River the Fifth Army's right wing drove four miles towards Venafro. 
This is slow going and progress to-morrow opens up little prospect of any hasty 
advance. “All roads lead to Rome,” says the proverb, but General Sir Harold 
Alexander’s ironic comment that those roads are mined explains much of the causes 
of delay in a region of craggy mountains, few roads, and bad terrain, crippling to tank 


his audience that the original plan was to strike across Italy to the Adriatic and 
cut off the enemy in the foot. The Germans were quick. We landed four divisions 
in the Salerno area, but “the enemy rushed three divisions against our men—four in 
all—the same as we had, but securely based ashore, while we had to establish a 
bridgehead. “ Our original plan was a good, bold plan,” said he, “ but the Germans 
acted too quickly for us in massing opposite the Salerno bridgehead.” As for Rome, 
“He who holds Rome holds the heart of the Italian people." 
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EVENTS OF IMPORTANCE TO-DAY 
RECORDED BY THE CAMERA. 


GERMAN TROOPS LANDING FROM BARGES ON THE ISLAND OF COS, IN THE DODECANESE, THE U.S.S. “‘ LAFAYETTE” (EX-‘‘ NORMANDIE”) AT A 45-DEGREE ANGLE DURING SALVAGE 
OPERATIONS. A BROADSIDE VIEW AS WORKMEN CUT AWAY HER SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


DURING DETERMINED ENEMY ASSAULTS TO RECAPTURE THE ISLAND. 
A three-days struggle for the island of Cos was reported from Cairo early this month, when The ex-luxury liner “ Normandie,” renamed the “ Lafayette,” is here shown floating at a 45-degree angle. 
British troops were fighting as hard to retain their hold on the island as the Germans were Workmen are busy cutting away her superstructure, now above water for the first time since February 10, 
trying to break it. The German communiqué claimed that Cos was occupied in two days fighting, 1942, and U.S. Navy authorities estimate that it will take about six weeks more to get the big ship 
and our picture is said to show their troops landing after their recapture of the island. Two ready for refitting. It is a colossa! task which has been undertaken, but once the ship has been fully 
days after the British troops on the island still put up a gallant resistance. salvaged and refitted throughout she will be of inestimable value to the United States. 
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SMUTS’ IMPORTANT SPEECH AT THE REPATRIATED BRITISH PRISONERS, NOW HOME, ON THE FIRST 


A DRAMATIC PICTURE OF A FORTRESS (TOP) AS THE AIRCRAFT FIELD-MARSHAL 
STAGE OF THEIR JOURNEY: SMILING FACES AT GOTHENBURG. 


LOSES HALF A WING DURING A BATTLE OVER EUROPE. GUILDHALL, ON THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 
This amazing photograph was taken from a U.S. Eighth Air Force bomber General Smuts, Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa, Repatriated British prisoners of war were landed in this country on 
during a battle high up over Europe. The camera has caught the exact recently addressed the first of a series of about six Guildhall meet- October 25, following the first exchange of wounded and sick British and 
moment when half a wing snapped off a Flying Fortress. The lighter ings, at which representatives of the Dominions and Colonies are § Germans in this war. Our picture shows a large crowd of our men lining 
streak appearing to stretch from the broken wing to the tail is probably to speak. His s h was a complete review of the progress of the rails of a German hospital ship as she docks at Gothenburg, Sweden. 
flame,’ and the stricken aircraft is slowly turning for her dive downwards. the war, its future course and post-war work in Europe. The last attempt at exchange failed through German ill-will. 


GERMAN TROOPS OCCUPY THE FRENCH RIVIERA: GERMAN MOTORISED ANOTHER INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPH FROM GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN, SHOWS THE CROWN PRINCESS LOUISE 
OF SWEDEN (NEE MOUNTBATTEN) TALKING TO BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR ON THEIR WAY HOME. 


UNITS PASSING ALONG THE COASTAL ROAD THROUGH NICE, COTE-D’AZUR. 
Acco German caption on this picture, received in London through a neutral Following Crown Princess Louise of Sweden in this picture is the British Minister to that country, Mr. Victor Mallet, and on 
ae on German motorised units passing through Nice, on the French Riviera. the extreme right is Count Folke Bernadotte, nephew of the King of Sweden and vice-president of the Swedish Red Cross 
It is obvious that the Germans would occupy the whole of that coast-line, consider- The three ships that carried the repatriated men from Sweden to England were the “ Empress of Russia,” the “ Drottning- 
the more important of the holm’ and the “ Atlantis.” General Adam gave the men a message from the King on their arrival. The Crown Princess, 


iterranean is now in our hands, ' 
~ “Eien islands, and an ever-increasing part of Southern Italy. sister of Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, wept openly with sympathy for our men as she talked to them. 
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AIR AND SEA WARFARE; ALGIERS FAREWELL TO SIR ANDREW. CUNNINGHAM. 


TWO SUNDERLANDS SINK ANOTHER U-BOAT IN THE BAY OF BISCAY: A VIEW 
OF THE SUBMARINE AS ONE OF THE AIRCRAFT FLIES OVER IT. 


THE SUNDERLANDS ATTACK: MACHINE-GUN BULLETS HIT THE U-BOAT AND THROW 
UP SPURTS OF WATER ALL ROUND HER. 

Two Sunderlands recently attacked a U-boat in the Bay of Biscay and sank it. The fight, 

which was dramatically recorded on the aircraft’s cameras, ended in the enemy submarine exploding 

with all the violence of a depth-charge going off, but the film ran out one second before she blew 

up. The pilot of one Sunderland was_an Australian, ag Lieut. Ss Clarke, of Melbourne, 

and the other pilot was Flight Lieut. R. D. Hanbury, of Hampshire. 


SO ACCURATE IS THE AIM OF THE SUNDERLAND’S GUNNERS THAT THE ENEMY 
CREW MANNING THE SUBMARINE’S GUNS ARE KILLED OR WOUNDED. 


THE AMERICAN FIGHTER GROUP WHO DID DUTY WITH H.M.S. “ VICTORIOUS” PHOTO- 
GRAPHED WITH THE ENSIGN AND SHIP’S CREST ON BOARD THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


H.M. AIRCRAFT-CARRIER “ VICTORIOUS"’ WAS LENT TO THE UNITED STATES NAVY. 
H.M.S. “‘ VICTORIOUS” DRESSED FOR LEAVING HARBOUR AT NEW CALEDONIA, 
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A FAREWELL CEREMONY IN HONOUR OF ADMIRAL SIR ANDREW CUNNINGHAM AT ALLIED 


THE ROYAL NAVAL AIR SQUADRON ON THE FLIGHT DECK OF A U.S. AIRCRAFT- 
ALGIERS. ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM (LEFT) WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER AND 


THE SQUADRON DID DUTY WITH THIS SHIP AT THE SAME TIME AS THE 4.Q., 
VICE-ADMIRAL HEWITT (U.S. NAVY). 


AMERICAN SQUADRON DID DUTY WITH H.M.s. “ VICTORIOUS.” 
The 23,000-ton British aircraft-carrier H.M.S. “ Victorious” was lent to the U.S. Pacific Fleet, On October 16, a farewell ae ae le in Spans of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew 
a or during this Cunningham at Allied Force jaageae, Aagsese, por to his i. > to England to take up the 
ait — of All 


a period ng 
on Victorious ” whilst offiee of First Sea Lord. Forces in North African theatre were 
and of honour were mounted by British Army, Ae Force, and Naval units, and 


y American troops. The ceremony was planned as a surprise. 


CARRIER : 


* lend,” 
British wens ata United States Na 


ier. mark the th squadrons were represented 
phed on the flight deck of the ships they visited. 
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MR. CHURCHILL AT A LONDON GUN SITE DURING A RAID: A DRAWING MADE ON THE SPOT. THE PREMIER WA 


While German raiders were over London early last Friday night, October 22, his drawing of this interesting episode on the spot. The Prime Minister's 

Mr. Churchill paid a surprise visit to a mixed heavy anti-aircraft battery keen interest in the anti-aircraft defences of London is well known, and on cig 

at which his daughter, Subaltern Mary Churchill, was the Plotting Officer. this occasion he followed the operations very closely, also. going out to watch to 

Our war artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, was on the gun site, and made the guns firing. In our drawing, Mr. Churchill, who was wearing a tin hat, Sir 
By our War Artist, Captain Bryan DE GRINEAU. DRAWN DURING MR. CHURCHILL'S suURP! 
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EMIER WATCHES HIS DAUGHTER PLOTTING THE RAIDERS’ COURSE AND GIVING FIRING ORDERS TO THE GUNS. 


a grey overcoat buttoned up to his neck, and smoking the inevitable 
cigar, had seated himself on a chair, remarking with a smile: “I am entitled 
to one. I am probably the oldest man in the room." Behind him is General 
Sir Frederick Pile, G.O.C. A.-A. Command; on the left of the plotting-table | 


URCHILL’S SURPRISE VISIT TO THE CONTROL ROOM OF A MIXED HEAVY ANTI-AIRCRAFT BATTERY. 


is Mary Churchill, marking the course of the raiders and giving fire directions 
to the battery of guns above ground ; next to her is the assistant plotter ; beyond 
the table is Captain Walker, Tactical Control Officer; and other A.T.S. personnel 
are engaged in various plotting duties and, in the background, as telephonists. 
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THE RUSSIAN FRONT: SOVIET TROOPS IN ACTION IN 


ee 


A PICTURE FROM ENEMY SOURCES, SHOWING GERMAN SAPPERS OF REARGUARD 
UNITS IN RUSSIA MINING TRACKS IN AN ATTEMPT TO DELAY THE SOVIET PURSUIT. 
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A SOVIET GUN CREW IN ACTION NEAR RUINS IN MELITOPOL, MOST IMPORTANT 
TOWN IN THE RUSSIANS’ SOUTHERN DRIVE TO CUT OFF THE CRIMEA, 


~~ 
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Steadily increasing violence is reported in the fighting on the Eastern Front, 
from which our pictures include some cf the latest to reach this country. 
The Germans, driven back from positions they had been ordered to hold at 
all costs, are—when the Soviet troops give them time—destroying and laying 
waste the countryside they leave behind them. One of our pictures shows 
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RED ARMY SOLDIERS STALKING THE ENEMY PAST A WRECKED 
THE TOWN 
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SOVIET TROOPS, 


SOVIET TROOPS CROSSING A WATER BARRIER 
THEMSELVES BUILT TO CARRY OUT A_ MISSION 


wT fae 7, 





ARMED 
IN MELITOPOL, 


WITH TOMMY-GUNS, CLEARING THE ENEMY FROM A STREET 
FROM WHICH HE WAS DRIVEN WITH SEVERE LOSSES. 
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BY MEANS OF A ROUGH BRIDGE THEY HAVE 
AGAINST THE ENEMY LINES ON THE 
EASTERN FRONT. 


a rr LOO 


BUILDING IN MELITOPOL. 
WAS TAKEN BY HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING ON THE STALINGRAD MODEL. 


the Dnieper town of Kremenchug in flames as the Germans left it when they 
were forced back towards the west. Such destruction, combined with that 
remorselessly carried out by the Soviet troops themselves during their earlier 
retreats, presents a colossal problem of reconstruction to our Russian allies. 
Meanwhile, latest reports from the Eastern Front at the time of writing 
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THE STREETS OF MELITOPOL; KREMENCHUG IN FLAMES. 
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THIS, AND THE PICTURE BELOW, ARE EXAMPLES OF THE LARGE-SCALE DESTRUCTIONS PRACTISED BY BOTH GERMAN AND SOVIET TROOPS ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 
ABOVE IS A VIEW OF KREMENCHUG, LEFT IN FLAMES BY THE GERMANS WHEN THEY WERE EXPELLED FINALLY FROM THE TOWN. é 
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STAGES OF THEIR LONG RETREAT IN 1941. THE ARROW SHOWS THE ADDITIONAL GAP BLOWN IN THE BRIDGE LEADING TO THE DAM. 
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speak of the rapidly increasing threat to the German forces in the Dnieper full-scale withdrawal from the Dnieper loop. The steadily lengthening arm 
bend and in the Crimea, who are in imminent danger of being cut off by of the Russian advance, swinging southwards from Kremenchug and westward 
the vast enveloping movement now moving towards its climax. On October 24 from Melitopol, is aimed at the Black Sea coast, and if it succeeds in its 
the Russian communiqué announced the capture of Lozovatka, only six miles purpose, will cut off German forces estimated at a million men, inflicting a 
north of Krivoi Rog, a vital rail junction on the main line of any German defeat so stupendous as may crack the entire German front in Russia. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT AS PRESIDENT OF THE R.C.M. 
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AS THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH MARKED THE OCCASION OF HER FIRST OFFICIAL VISIT BY PRESENTING MEDALS 


ER MAJESTY THE 
QUEEN and Princess 
Elizabeth recently attended 
a concert at the Royal 
College of Music, and the 
Princess, its new president, 
presented medals to the 
students who had won prize 
awards during the past two 
years. A large audience 
filled the concert hall, where 
Sir Adrian Boult, a Fellow 
of the College, was in charge 
of the students’ orchestra. 
The programme consisted 
almost entirely of solos with 
orchestral accompaniment, 
and much talent was 
observed amongst those 
selected to perform. It 
was the first official visit 
made by Princess Elizabeth 
since she became president 
of the College, and she won 
all hearts by her gracious- 
ness and royal dignity. A 
Regency Bill is being passed 
through Parliament  ena- 
bling the Heir to the Throne 
to act as a Counsellor of 
State, should occasion arise, 
at the age of eighteen. The 
“ eccasion "" would be the 
absence of the King from 
the country, such as his 
Majesty's visit to North 
Africa earlier this year. 


“TO THE STUDENTS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH HANDING THE TAGORE GOLD MEDAL FOR 1943 TO LEONARD SALZEDO. 


- 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH BEING RECEIVED AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC BY SIR GEORGE DYSON, DIRECTOR 
OF THE COLLEGE. THE ROYAL PARTY THEN ATTENDED A CONCERT, WITH SIR ADRIAN BOULT IN CHARGE OF THE STUDENTS’ ORCHESTRA. 
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THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND IS NOW BUSILY TRAINING TOUGH COMMANDOS. 
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THE GEORGE CROSS ISLAND IS TO-DAY A _ TRAINING-GROUND FOR COMMANDOS; THE FOOT OF A BOMBED EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FORT IS MALTA’S SPECIAL 


AN INSTRUCTOR FIRES LIVE AMMUNITION ALONG THE ASSAULT COURSE. TRAINING: SCHOOL: MEN UNDERGOING AN ASSAULT COURSE. 
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i THE COMMANDO MUST MASTER THE INTRICACIES OF LANDING FROM SMALL CRAFT, :? 
AND TO JUMP OUT AS WELL “AS CLIMB INTO BOATS. 
H 
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TOUGHNESS PLUS INTELLIGENCR AND DARE-DEVIL COURAGE ARE THE PRE-REQUISITES {. THE TRAINING CANOE SEEN IN THE ABOVE PICTURE HAS BEEN OVERTURNED 
OF A GOOD COMMANDO, HERE 18 PRIVATE MCGARRY. A FINE TYPE OF INSTRUCTOR, AND THE MEN HAVE TO CLAMBER ABOARD, DRIPPING WET, WITH EQUIPMENT. 
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The George Cross Island, by no means content to rest on its laurels, is busily at bombed eighteenth-century fort constructed by Grand Master Manuel de Vilhena as 
work training commandos who, with the experience gained, must cope with any and a defence against the Turks, is Malta's Special Training School, and against this 
every obstacle they encounter, whether avoiding booby-traps, crossing streams, street- background of baroque ruins, British infantrymen are given a thorough Commando 


fighting, or anything else which the enemy designs to deter an advance. In a training for the purpose of future assault operations in Italy or elsewhere. The 
(Continued opposite. 
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AT MALTA’S SPECIAL SCHOOL FOR COMMANDO TROOPS. 
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STRICT COMMANDO TRAINING IN THE BACKGROUND OF THIS MALTESE BAROQUE " aeSemenses - 


RUINED FORT: THEY NEGOTIATE A BARBED-WIRE WATER JUMP. 


THE BLITZED MANSIONS OF MALTA ARE. BROUGHT INTO THE TRAINING SCHEME: 
HERE MEN LYING ON A PARAPET PRACTISE HOUSE-TO-HOUSE FIGHTING. 


Continued.) 
schocl is run by four officers, who have served with Middle East Special Service 


units, and selected instructors, the course being for officers, senior N.C.O.s and men. 
The pictures demonstrate the thoroughness of the training in testing surroundings. 
The word ~“‘ Commando” is of Portuguese origin, now incorporated into the English 


MORE EXHAUSTIVE ASSAULT TRAINING YET IS CROSSING DEEP WATER ON A WIRE-ROP 
BARE-LEGGED, WHILE CHARGES EXPLODE AROUND THEM. 


—— 


ON A HOUSE-ROOF, SERGEANT F. PACK, A TWENTY-EIGHT-YEAR-OLD LONDONER, 
GRIMLY MARKS DOWN HIS OPPONENT. ANOTHER CHARACTERISTIC TYPE OF COMMANDO. 


language, meaning “command,” and was adopted by the Boers in South Africa 
for military and semi-military expeditions in the first place against the natives. 
A “Commando "was a unit of men commandeered under the law which made military 
service obligatory. Its English meaning is, of course, a specially trained assault force: 





A MAN IN A RED CAP. 
BY A SOUTH GERMAN PAINTER OF THE 
LATE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


THE PORTRAIT OF A MAN IN BLACK. 
BY QUENTIN METSYS (C. 1466-1530). 


HE above eight pictures, part of the collection 
formed by the late Mrs. Ronald Greville and 
bequeathed, together with her house, to the National 
Trust, are to be specially exhibited at the National 
Gallery during the coming months. The pictures 
are on loan to the Gallery by the National Trust. 
The most important are the three Dutch seventeenth- 
century paintings; the landscape by Jacob van 
Ruisdael, practically unknown and not previously 
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PICTURES 
FROM THE 

POLESDEN 

LACEY 
COLLECTION 
EXHIBITED 
AT THE 
NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


(LEeFT.) 
A VIEW OF THE DUTCH COAST. 
BY JACOB VAN RUISDAEL 
(c. 1625-1682). 


(r1GHT.) 
“THE INTRODUCTION.” 
BY GERARD TER BORCH (1617-1681). 


A STUDY OF THE HEAD AND SHOULDERS OF A BOY. 


BY CAREL FABRITIUS (Cc. 1624-1654). 


“THE GOLF PLAYERS." 
BY PIETER DE HOOCH (Cc. 1632-1681.) 


Ocr. 30, 1943 


‘PORTRAIT OF AN OLD WOMAN. 
ATTRIBUTED TO THE ‘“‘ MASTER OF ST. SEVERIN” 
(Active last quarter of 15th and early 16th centuries). 


THE PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN IN BLACK. 
BY QUENTIN METSYS (C. 1466-1530). 


from Delft to Amsterdam. This picture and ‘“* The 
Introduction " were both hung at the Dutch Ex- 
hibition in 1929. The fine pair of portraits by 
Quentin Metsys have only come to light in the last 
few years, and appear to have been painted in the 
early years of the sixteenth century. The small 
study of the head and shoulders of a boy in a wide- 
brimmed hat, attributed to Fabritius, was exhibited 
at the Seventeenth-Century Exhibition in 1938; and 


exhibited, is one of his finest works and one of his rather rare views of the 
Dutch coast. “ The Introduction,” by Ter Borch, is an excellent example of his 
familiar scenes of ladies and cavaliers, in which the artist replaces the heavy 
humour and rather boorish vulgarity of so many Dutch genre scenes by an 
exceptional elegance. The Pieter de Hooch is a well-known picture, representing 
the game of golf, and was probably painted some time after the artist moved 


lastly, two pictures of the German school call for attention. The first, an 
interesting portrait of an oldish woman, is attributed to the anonymous Cologne 
painter, known as the “ Master of St. Severin,” who was active in Cologne in 
the last quarter of the fifteenth century and the first twenty years of the six- 
teenth. The young man in a red cap is probably by a South German painter 
and belongs to the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
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HELPING TO SOLVE AMERICA’S 
RUBBER PROBLEM: 


CULTIVATING THE GUAYULE 
SHRUB IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Continued.) 

mash, or pulp, of .the crushed plants is then immersed in huge 
water-filled vats; the wood sinks to the bottom, whilst the 
rubber and cork from the bark of the shrub rise to the top and 











HE United States, like the rest of the United Nations, has 
its rubber problem, due to the same cause, the conquest 
by Japan of the main rubber-producing countries. Now, how- 


ever, North America has its own rubber-producing plant, the are skimmed off. Next, water is forced, under pressure, into the 
[Continued below. [Continued below. 

















¢ GATHERING SEEDS FROM GUAYULE SHRUBS BY MEANS OF A VACUUM MACHINE: 


- ROW-CROP CULTIVATION OF THE RUBBER-PRODUCING GUAYULE SHRUB. * 
FROM EACH ACRE, ENOUGH SEEDS ARE COLLECTED TO SOW I0 ACRES. 


a (INSET, ABOVE) A CLOSE-UP OF A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD PLANT. 





Key, WW 


Continued.) 
guayule shrub. It was first discovered fifty years ago, growing wild on the high 
plateaus of north-central Mexico, and the rubber was extracted and sold commercially 
by an American-owned and operated company. When, in 1912, the revolution drove 
the company out of Mexico, its botanists collected seeds from hundreds of varieties of 
this shrub and took them to the United States, where experiments have been conducted 
for thirty years. The results have been excellent, and by seed selection and cross- 
breeding ; by experimental plantings of various seed types and in various areas in the 
south-west of America, a shrub has been developed which gives 23 per cent. rubber 
instead of the 10 per cent. of the original wild shrub. Planted in the spring, a seed 
will reproduce 10-1 the first year. Rubber is extracted from the root and branches 
of the guayule plant; the entire shrub being uprooted, dried and crushed, and the 
rubber coming out much in the same way as cider is extracted from apples. All the 
(Continued above, on right. 














i THE “HARVESTER” IN OPERATION: THIS MACHINE DIGS UP THE PLANTS i+ 
_ AND PRESSES THEM TOGETHER INTO BALES, READY FOR MILLING. 
2 


Continued. } 

air-holes in the cork, waterlogging it, so the cork then sinks to the bottom in the 
next flotation. The remaining rubber is then skimmed off, washed several times and 
pressed into 100-Ib. slabs, ready for use. It is interesting to note that experiments 
in the planting of guayule are being carried out at the cost of the State, and that 
guayule rubber is of high quality, and under present conditions will have its special 
place in the world’s markets to-day. 











LOOSENING THE EARTH ROUND THE NURSERY PLANTS AFTER THEY HAVE < 
BEEN TOPPED: THIS PROCESS ENABLES LABOURERS TO GATHER THEM EASILY. } 
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REMOVING THE TOPS OF THE GUAYULB SEEDLINGS BEFORE TRANSPLANTING : 
THIS OPERATION IS CARRIED OUT AEIER ABOUT EIGHT MONTHS’ GROWTH. 


TRANSPLANTING THE SEEDLINGS: THE MACHINE PREPARES THE HOLE AND COVERS % 
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BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR IN GERMANY, 
A SERIES OF DRAWINGS MADE IN OFLAG IX 
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BAND-SERGEANT A. TILTON, 
2ND BATT. THE GLOUCESTERSHIRE REGIMENT. 
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MAJOR S. C. GARRETT, ROYAL ENGINEERS. AS # LIEUT. M. C. DENISON, 
SIR ANDREW AGUECHEEK, “ TWELFTH NIGHT.” 5 COMMANDOS. 
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LT.-COLONEL HUGH L. SWINBURNE, H MAJOR V. D. G. CAMPBELL, 
DURHAM LIGHT INFANTRY. La QUEEN’S OWN CAMERON HIGHLANDERS. 
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FUSILIER J. YOUNG, 7TH BATT,, 
ROYAL NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS. 
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THE PRISONERS’ QUARTERS AT OFLAG Ivc, 
I THEATRE; 2. SENIOR OFF S$’ QUARTERS, BRITISH, FRENCH, POLISH, DUTCH ; 
3 BOWLER ROOM; 4. SH “BATHS; 5. ENTRANCE; 6. PUNISHMENT CELLS; 
7. FRENCH QUARTERS; 7A. IAN QUARTERS ; 8. PARCEL OFFICE; 8A, PARCEL 
OFFICE AND HOSPITAL ENTRANCE; 9. CELLAR DOOR; 10, CHAPEL; 11, BRITISH 
. OFFICERS’ QUARTERS; 12. MEDICAL INSPECTION AND DENTIST'S ROOM; 13. BARBER’S 
> SHOP; 14. POLISH QUARTERS; 15. DUTCH QUARTERS; 16. {CANTEEN ENTRANCE ; 
164. EVIDENCE ROOM; [7. KITCHEN; 18, ORDERLIES’ QUARTERS. 
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Lid J. F. WATTON, well known to our seadein through the publication in “ The 
Illustrated London News” of several series of 
been on a three-months visit—‘ holiday ” 

There he made a number of excellent sketches, some of which, together with others from 

his own camp, Oflag 1Vc., are reproduced above. We quote from letters sent to his tae . .. : 

father: “March 25. General Fortune and other senior officers are here. There are also ‘ eee nO OeY ee sai 

So cane a a tan el tee quate, ‘V's fot 0 bed, bet nether cold. Bie ahs 

writing this in a small at the top cas! ‘s no’ ut rather 

I spend a lot of time ting. ... May 6 Do call Kilgour, who ae ate Moers W. B. PURDON, prt ee AT OFLAG IX A./u. 

near you. Her h jor I COMMANDOS. NERS READ THE PAPERS. 

fit and flourishing. He 

play which we produced a ..++ June 3. 1 have just had your news of 
(Continued 
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‘THEIR ACTIVITIES AND ENVIRONMENT: 
A./H. AND IVe. BY LIEUTENANT WATTON. 


PRIVATE HENRY WALLWORK, 
ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS. 
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MAJOR I. J. KILGOUR, ROYAL NORTHUMBERLAND 


PRIVATE EDWARD WELDING, 
FUSILTIERS. AS FESTE, IN ‘‘ TWELFTH NIGHT."" 


ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS. 


A a 


MAJOR T. KIMBER, 


LIEUT. w. H. (“‘ TIGER ”’) WATSON, 
ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


COMMANDOS. 


LT.-COLONEL H. SWINBURN, M.C., 
INDIAN ARMY. 
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LIEUT. RICHARD F. MORGAN, 
COMMANDOS. 


aut 


EN 


{younger brother, a parachutist, killed in action in Tunisia). A anentie death in a 

victorious battle. ... Folk here all most sympathetic, especially the parachutist M.O. 

(Captain McGavin), who was especially interested in David. The surviving St. Nazaire 

Com: were most understanding, as they had lost many of their friends and relations, 

too. ‘Tiger’ Watson and Johnnie Roderick, both St. Nazaire men, are studying with 

all their might to be doctors... . June 19. No doubt you've heard I’m back in 1Vc. 

The three-months holiday was fine. I met a lot of new people, did some drawings, 

had @ change. I'm glad to be back, however, with the French and the old familiar 

faces of the English. 'e brotight beck with ur Lieuts. C. Purdon and Dicky Morgan, 

Commandos. They tried to escape from 1X A./H., but were caught after about ten days. 

F/LT. VINCENT PARKER, SPITFIRE PILOT i ee Ca. = : Agim a an es in yay AL and 
“ ” ame ’ ve rd a grea rom prisoners 

BUMNG THs BATTLES OF SRSTAI. the ... June reproductions in * The Illustrated London News." The German 


authorities here let me see a copy... . 


MAJOR R. B. WILLIAMSON, 
ROYAL CORPS OF SIGNALS. 
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BEAR, LION AND TIGER. 


NGLAND had its lions once, though not a tiger as we know them now. Its fossil 
remains are found here, as in France and Germany, and a Neolithic artist left its 
portrait behind, without, however, giving ita mane. Its ancestral claims are well established, 
whereas those of the so-called sabre-toothed tiger, as the forerunner of the tiger, rest on 
nothing more substantial than the name given to it by some Victorian zoologists. 
Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., calls our attention to the fact that though the ancestry of the 
sabre-tooth itself can be traced, it became extinct, leaving no descendants, and was, in fact, 
not a tiger, so that the investment of its picture with a tiger’s stripes is a mistaken example 
of artistic licence. 

It is otherwise with the tiger, the bear and the lion itself, all of which found their second 
country in British India. The lion fared worst, and has now been so-nearly liquidated 
that it has to be preserved in the Gir Forest. It may be said to have been shot out. It made 
its way from Europe and Western Asia, where it was well known in Greece, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia and Persia, by way of Persia and Baluchistan ; and compared with the tiger 
is a recent immigrant. It remained absent from the 
whole southern part of peninsular Hindustan. It was not 
given time to go farther, because its spread from the 
north was checked by John Company, whose officers of the 
East India Company started its extermination and con- 
tinued it. During the Mutiny an English officer shot over 
300 lions, fifty of them near Delhi. Near Patiala they 
disappeared owing to Government rewards for their 
destruction. The procedure and its effects are not with- 
out similar examples elsewhere. It was the rifle and the 
proximity of men who had flocks and herds to protect 
which extinguished the lion in South’ Africa and Algeria, 
and the bison in North America. The lion is a more in- 
viting object to the sportsman with a rifle than the tiger, 
because it is less cautious and cunning, and coming out 
into the open has been complimented as the pluckier beast. 

From reason unknown, tigers as a rule refrain from 
killing man, as if they had an instinctive fear of him; 
but if from hunger or accident they overcome the fear, 
they may, as lions may, become man-eaters. They may 
also become cannibals: everything is fish that comes to 
their net—fish certainly—and at flood-time they will 
devour crocodiles. A hungry tiger will eat frogs or locusts ; 
but game of all kinds, from elephant to buffalo, from 
bear to porcupine, as well as tame cattle or ponies. 

So much for these Felid@ ; but India has another im- 
migrant, Ursus the Bear, of not less interest or importance 
It is as odd to speak of the Russian bear as of the British 
lion, for the Brown or “ Red” Bear was found all over 
Europe,. temperate Asia and North America, mostly in 
forested districts south of the domain of the Polar Bears. 
Along its southern limit in the Old World it just overlaps 
the Black Bear (Selenarilus), which is distributed from the 
Hindu Koosh southwards to Baluchistan, and eastwards 
through the Himalayas to Assam and thence north- 
eastwards to China, Hainan, Manchuria, Formosa and 
Japan, and eastwards and southwards to Burma, Siam and 
Indo-China. In their wide kingdom are four genera of 
bears, of which the Sloth Bear and the Malayan Bear are 
representative. To describe them all is unpracticable, and 
as their habits are much alike, these only need be con- 
sidered. They are flat-footed beasts with long, strong 
claws, and are slow but skilful climbers, swarming up 
trunks of trees that are not too wide to clasp, and moving 
about the bigger boughs if in search of berries, but always 
descending sailor-wise, tail first. (The hug of a bear is a 
myth: the bear has no need to hug.) 

The sportsman’s ** Red Bear” of the Pamirs and the 
North-West Himalayas is, in fact, the same as the 
European Brown Bear. It hibernates in winter, follow- 
ing the snow-line and stoking up for the winter sleep 
before it goes on anything that is handy—wild parsnips, 
maize, fruit, and when an’ opportunity offers, on the 
sheep, cattle or ponies of villagers, to whom it is often 
a great pest. It is not so destructive to property as the 
Black Bear, nor so dangerous to man. Though a 
wounded animal will charge an aggressor, bowl him over 
and maul him, it is not a man-eater. The Red Bear 
some years ago was associated with the strange idea of 
the Abominable Snowmen of the Himalayas, whose foot 
tracks at Garwhal were ascribed by the hillmen to those 
legendary beings. Mr. R. I. Pocock identified them 
positively as footprints of the Red Bear; and the 
matter was cleared up by Major Durrard, and afterwards 
by Major Dane, who explained that a common name for 
bears among Indians of all northern races is Adamzad, or 
“Son of Adam,”’ because they can walk on their hind- 
legs. That the nomad shepherds should consider them 
* abominable ” is not surprising, for they are terrible 
killers if they get into a sheepfold., They kill like a fox 
among poultry. The story was a warning against 
accepting information from people whose language is 
imperfectly understood. Mr, Pocock, whose authority bas 
been quoted, not for the first time, adds an observation 
about the sureness of balance which is one of the bear’s 
gifts. At the Clifton Zoo a bear was standing with 
all four feet pressed close together on top of a pole, 
a foot in diameter, with a drop of 30 ft. below. It 
had to swing its head to right and left unerringly to THE RATEL, 
eatch the bread and buns thrown to it by visitors at AS IN AFRICA. QUITE 
the edge of the pit; but it knew to an inch how far it THE MOST FEARLESS 
could reach, and made no attempt to catch a piece out 
of range, which the bear knew almost as soon as it 
had left the visitor’s hand, 

Less pervading than the bears, of which the Sloth Bear is a highly modified type of 
the Brown Bear, and the Malayan Bear a modified representative of the Black Bear, are 
the very interesting Ratels, or Honey Badgers. They are known in Africa mainly south of 
the Sahara, From Rhodesia came a few years ago a native story of Kambole, the honey 
badger, and Mayimba, the honey bird, who are associated in plundering the hoards of bees 
in tree trunks, Mayimba acting as the guide. In India, though not very numerous, it is 
widely distributed from the North-West Frontier to Nepal, Upper Bengal to Madras; and 
though many different kinds have been named and described, they are authoritatively 
described as one with the African honey badger. They are the most fearltss of animals, 
with the demeanour of one who is afraid of nothing and threatens nobody. Quite inoffensive 
to human beings, it will fight a pack of dogs and trot off little the worse. Its success is 
due to its tough untearable skin, its strength, its teeth and claws, which will dig their way 
through anything, and not least a suffocating odour it can turn on, that can be perceived 
fifty yards away. E. S. Grew. 
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OR HONEY BADGER ; 
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BEAR, OTHERWISE THE RED BEAR OF THE HIMALAYAS. 
IT IS NOT SO DESTRUCTIVE TO PROPERTY 
NOR SO DANGEROUS TO MAN. 





THE SLOTH BEAR, A MODIFIED TYPE OF THE BROWN BEAR. 





OF ANIMALS AND WILL, 
A WHOLE PACK OF DOGS. 


Photographs reproduced by Courtesy of the Zoological Society of London. 
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AZORES ; RED DUSTER ; WHITE ENSIGN; WAR'S MEDICAL SIDE. 


INCE the arrangement with Portugal about the Azores, readers will-doubtless want 
to study the historical background of an agreement so closely affecting the Atlantic 
struggle. A handy book for that purpose is ‘‘Our Otpest AuLy.” By Harry J. Greenwall, 
author of “ Mirrors of Moscow” and “‘ The Face of France” (W. H. Allen; 7s. 6d.). 
As a Press Correspondent, Mr. Greenwall has long known Portugal and wrote-up many 
a revolution in the unsettled period before General Carmona became President and 
Dr. Oliveira Salazar became Dictator. ‘‘ This little book,’’ he says, ‘“‘ merely aspires to be 
a portrait of Portugal as it is to-day; . . . a clarification of Anglo-Portuguese relations.” 
Brief allusions to Portugal’s achievements as a pioneer colonising nation, however, whet 
the appetite for more. His account of the present régime, with its curious paradoxes 
producing a blend of authority and liberty, and of the Dictator’s elusive personality, is 
lucid and readable. 

Specially topical are the chapters on Portugal Overseas and Portugal and the War. 
““*Lisbon is the key of the Mediterranean,’ Mr. H. A. L. Fisher had written. Would the 
Germans and the Italians. lock the door this key fitted ? 
British residents -in Portugal began to evacuate - their 
families to England, and some dreadful sea tragedies 
resulted. In Oporto,” writes Mr. Greenwall, ‘I knew an 
Englishman who lost his wife and five children when a 
ship was sunk by enemy action. Another Englishman 
lost his wife and four children.’’ Through the British 
Institute in Lisbon, Portuguese students are eagerly 
learning all that can be learned about “ Portugal’s 
Oldest Ally.” 

The Portuguese, the author declares, are among the 
kindest people he has ever met. ‘“* Poor fisherfolk,”” he 
writes, “‘ saved the lives of hundreds of British sailors 
whose ships were sunk in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
These heroes of the Mercantile Marine were brought to 
shore, warmed and fed in the fishermen’s huts.” This 
passage links with one of the latest and finest tributes to 
the work of the Merchant Navy — “ BATTLE OF THE 
Ocrans.”” By Warren Armstrong, author of ‘“‘ The Red 
Duster at War.’”’ With foreword by Admiral Sir Sydney 
Fremantle and 34 [Illustrations (Jarrolds; 12s. 6d.). 
Mr. Armstrong, formerly an engineer officer in the Mer- 
chant Navy, brings to his task practical knowledge besides 
a journalist’s capacity for vivid narrative. The result is 
a book of nation-wide appeal, whose lessons should be 
widely conned, especially the denunciation of ‘‘ our suicidal 
national maritime policy ”’ after the last war and the grave 
warning against a repetition thereof. ‘‘ The history of the 
world,” we read, “ rested on the outcome of this Battle of 
the Oceans. . . . The tragedies . . . of 1918-1938 must 
never again be permitted.” 

From the “Red Duster ” we turn to the White Ensign 
in a naval biography of exceptional interest and charm— 
** ADMIRAL SiR WILLIAM FIsHER.”” By Admiral Sir William 
James. With 16 Illustrations (Macmillan ; 8s. 6d.). William 
Wordsworth Fisher belonged to a family of high intellectual 
distinction. His grandfather was first cousin to the poet, 
from whom his second name was derived; his father 
was tutor, and afterwards private secretary, to 
King Edward VII. when Prince of Wales; and his eldest 
brother was the late Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, the 
eminent historian. In the last war Sir William Fisher 
commanded a battleship in the Grand Fleet, and later did 
vitally important work as Director of anti-Submarine 
Warfare. Afterwards he was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Mediterranean Fleet during the Abyssinian crisis, and, 
foreseeing that new dangers lay ahead, deyoted himself to 
training the Fleet for any emergency. A man of imposing 
presence and genial disposition, he was immensely popular 
in the Service, and with people of other nations—notably 

-the Maltese—with whom he came in contact. That his 
influence in the Navy is still alive is shown in the words 
of Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, who wrote: “‘ Many 

a time when confronted with a difficult situation I ask 
myself what he would have done, and the answer 
always comes the same—to take the bold and direct 
course—and it pays.” 

Tense moments and tight corners in various kinds of 
fighting—by sea, land and air—as described by partici- 
pants, are recorded in a collection of sixteen actual war 
episodes entitled ‘‘ From Heri To Breaxkrast.” By Carl 
Olsson. With 20 Illustrations (George Allen and 
Unwin; 7s. 6d:). Fighting men don’t talk much about 
their own exploits, and the tougher they are, as a rule, 
the less articulate and garrulous. Sometimes the compiler 
had to drag their stories out of them bit by bit, and he 
has retold them as plainly and directly as possible, with- 
out literary frills. That the slang phrase used in the title 
is familiar in the Merchant Navy (as doubtless also eise- 
where) appears, incidentally, from the conversation of an 
old-time skipper mentioned in “* Battle of the Oceans.” 

On the medical side of warfare two historical studies 
will be of deep interest to nayal and military doctors, 
nursing and ambulance services, and hospital staffs. The 
maritime branch of the subject is ably handled in “* Sea 
Diseases.” The Story of a Great Natural Experiment in 
Preventive Medicine in the Royal Navy. By R.S. Allison, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. With 12 Illustrations (John Bale ; 25s.). 


AS THE BLACK BEAR, 


IT HIBERNATES IN WINTER. 


Coma 


THE TYPE IS THE SAME IN INDIA “ The Sea or Ship Diseases,” writes Surgeon-Comman- 
INOFFENSIVE TO HUMAN BEINGS, IT 1S der Allison, ** first appeared ona large scale in the 
IF PROVOKED, FIGHT sixteenth century. They flourished in the succeeding 


two hundred years. It was not until the close of the 
nineteenth century that they were finally overcome.” 
Beginning with a chapter on the health of seamen 
in ancient times, he traces. the long struggle against disease through the ages, dealing 
especially with scurvy, typhus, malaria and other fevers.. Among the great medical names 
prominent in the story are those of James Lind, Gilbert Blane and Thomas Trotter, and 
Captain Cook is extolled as “the great master mariner of all times: the captain who 
took as much thought for the welfare of his men as for the safety of his ship.” 

More attention is given to armies than to navies in an American work of absorbing 
interest and great historical value—‘* War anv Disease.” By Ralph H. Major, M.D, 
With 13 Hlustrations (Hutchinson ; 12s. 6d.). Here, again, the story begins in antiquity, 
but the scope is wider, including the Crusades, the Thirty Years War, the Napoleonic 
campaigns, the Crimean War and the work of Florence Nightingale, the South African War, 
the World War of 1914-18, and events after Versailles, such as the Spanish Civil War and 
the Italian invasion of Abyssinia. The author’s general conclusion is that, although war 
provides a vast laboratory for the study of disease, none of the epochal discoveries of 
medicine originated on the battlefield, but in times of peace. Cuaxces E. Byves. 
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FROM TORONTO TO TOMSK... 
FROM THURSO TO TRINCOMALEE... 


The highways of the United Nations 
are the field where the land battle 
of supplies and transport is being 
fought. They measure many millions 
of miles. . . . 

Goodyear pioneered the use of 
pneumatic tyres for heavy vehicles 
many years ago, and proved that 
long - distance road transport was 
economical and practicable. To- 
day, Goodyear tyres are moving 
vital supplies along most of these 
millions of miles of highways — 


Another 





along roads in Australia and Alaska, 
in the Middle East and Russia — 
along good roads and bad alike — in 
the Tropics and in the Arctic. 

Many years of experience, research 
and high endeavour lie behind the 
Goodyear tyres of to-day. They 
have proved that fine quality is the 
factor that enables tyres — Goodyear 
tyres —to stand up to punishment 
and still give long and faithful 
service, a service that is recognised 
and in use all over the world... . 
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WORLD BEAUTY SERVICE 
Coty’s Empire is world-wide. For thirty- 


three years Coty Creations have won 


the hearts of lovely women throughout - 


the world with a Beauty Service that 


is unique. 


Towday, though this service is of necessity 
curtailed, there is no surrender of quality 
in such Coty Creations as are still avail- 
able. Make the most of them till Victory 
permits the full resumption of the World 
Beauty Service created by Coty. 


The creators of L’Origan, L’Aimant, Paris, Chypre, Emeraude, 
Styx, Mu; “Air Spun” Face Powder, Eau de Coty, Eau de 
Cologne Rouge, Eau de Cologne Four Seasons, etc., etc. 














LIMITED SUPPLIES 
FROM 
FAMILY GROCERS 





PYORRHOEA/ 


OUT MAY BE 
OF VICTIMS 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, 
which neglected, lead to gum disease 
(Pyorrhea). Daily use of Forhans will 
eradicate these gum affections — used in 
time, prevent them altogether. 


Thousands of dentists recommend Forhans Brand 
Special Formula Dentifrice, with its special anti-gum- 
infection ingredient, Don't let pyorrhoa claim you 
as a victim. (Guard against it 
now—before it is too late | See your 
dentist, and start using Forhans 
to-day! In three sizes 












Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the special 
ingredient to 

t gum & 
nfection 


“JUST BRUSH YOUR 


TEETH WITH IT"... 


ON SALE ALL~ OVER THE WORLD. 











RADIO AND 
TELEVISION 


Coupled with the vast resources of an inter- 

national research organisation, K.B. engineers 
have made plans for post-war Radio and Television 
Sets of outstanding performance and appearance. 
They will well repay the period of waiting. 


KOLSTER-BRANDES LIMITED 


FOOTS CRAY KENT 
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Also M.L. Liqueur Whisky 12 years old. 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication that they are necessarily available for export, 
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ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR CLUB, 
LIBRARY OR NEWSAGENT 
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Why we need 
LEGACIES & BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-servicemen of All 
Wars, including the disabled and 
their dependants, and the care of 
those left behind by the men who 
fall in action are an ever-present 
and recurring charge on the Legion. 
Every year since the inception of the 
Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the 
Fund should be strengthened and 
fortified against any possible diminu- 
tion of income in the future by 
means of Legacies and Bequests. 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest can be 
obtained from the Organising Secretary, 
W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 



























Here are the most 
Delicious Sandwiches 


Patum Peperium, ‘“‘ The Gentleman’s Relish,” 
is now packed in glass jars. Each jar contains 
the maximum fish content permitted by the 
Ministry of Food. 

You will still enjoy the delicate flavour and 
delightful piquancy of this delicious table 
delicacy on toast and in sandwiches. 


Osborn's 


PATUM PEPERIUM 


Sold in Jars to conform to Government regu- 
lations at 8d. each, of all leading Grocers 
and Stores. 
Send 1d. stamp for free booklet to Dept. I.L.N. 
C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Established 1628.) 











A WAR 
OF MOVEMENT 


ODERN warfare depends on Railways as never before ; 
M they are of supreme strategic importance. British Rail- 
ways are fighting and winning the greatest “‘ Warof Movement” 
in the world’s history. Remember this and DON’T MAKE 
UNNECESSARY JOURNEYS. 


RAILWAY EXEGUTIVE COMMITTEE 








OLD BOOKS HELP TO MAKE BOMBS AND SHELLS—BUNDLE THEM OUT NOW—PLEASE! THE NEED IS URGENT. 



















Straight sailing 


An officer can buy his entire 
outiit under one roof. Thus, 
with a little more effort than it 
requires to have his measure- 
ments taken, he can rest con- 
tent that everything — the 
uniform itself, the underclothes 
and all necessary accessories 
— will be put together for him 
faithfully and completely. It 
is scarcely necessary to resort 
to higher mathematics to show 
that a large amount of both 
time and worry is saved by 
making use of this service. 


Serge Reefer and Trousers from 


Greatcoat from £12 0 O 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREET AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Telephone: Regent 6789 














A NOBLE SCOTCH—GENTLE AS A LAMB 





Chosen for years by Connoisseurs 





OA 3C 





(REGD. TRADE MARK) 


All available supplies of 
SPARKLETS BULBS are 
being distributed as 
equitably as possible. 
For the present, please 
“go easy with the soda” 
and return empty Bulbs 
promptly to your usual 


supplier. 
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Victory Parade, Tunis, May 20th, 1943 
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